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The  celebration  in  Glasgow  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Lister,  held  on  1st  April,  1927,  four  days  anterior  to  the  actual 
birthday,  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  great  man.  The 
arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  committee, 
whose  secretaries — Sir  John  S.  Samuel  and  Mr,  G.  H.  Edington — 
showed  that  they  possessed  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  they  were  most  loyally  supported  by  all  the 
public  institutions  in  the  city. 

The  form  of  the  celebrations  was  simple.  A  service  in  the 
Cathedral  was  held  at  1 1  a.m.  ;  a  luncheon  was  given  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  in  the  City  Chambers ; 
memorial  wreaths  were  laid  at  the  base  of  the  Lister  Statue 
in  the  Kelvingrove  Park  ;  and  in  the  evening  a  reception  was 
given  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  the  Bute  Hall. 

Order  of  the  Procession. 

The  procession  of  representatives  was  formed  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  the  appropriate  starting-point  of  the  Lister  tradition 
— the  scene  of  the  origin  of  his  great  work,  the  birthplace  of 
modern  surgery.  The  procession  passed  through  the  Surgical 


*  Reprinted  from  the  “Glasgow  Medical  Journal”  for  May,  1927. 
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House,  past  the  beautiful  medallion  of  Lister  on  the  ground 
floor  (for  which  sittings  were  given  to  the  sculptor,  Keller, 
a  few  years  before  Lister’s  death),  across  the  quadrangle  (where 
the  remains  of  the  old  basement  below  the  Lister  Ward  are 
being  replaced  by  a  memorial  lecture  hall,  on  the  wall  of  which 
is  a  memorial  tablet  of  Lister  by  G.  H.  Paulin,  A.R.S.A.),  through 
the  front  block  of  the  Infirmary,  and  so  into  the  Cathedral 
by  the  great  west  door. 

The  procession  was  preceded  by  the  Civic  Mace  and  the 
University  Mace,  and  the  City  Halberdiers,  and  was  composed 
as  follows : — 

The  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (The  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  D.  McCallum,  D.I).). 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Clow,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  United  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  Lauchlan  Maclean  Watt,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Glasgow. 

1.  The  Lord  Provost,  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 

Corporation,  and  the  Magistrates. 

2.  The  Court  and  Senate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

3.  The  ex-Lord  Provosts  of  the  City. 

4.  The  Royal  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

5.  Foreign  Delegates. 

6.  Representatives  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

7.  Representatives  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

8.  Representatives  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

9.  The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 

10.  The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

11.  The  Royal  Technical  College. 

12.  The  Faculty  of  Procurators. 

13.  The  Institute  of  Accountants  and  Actuaries. 

14.  The  Clyde  Navigation  Trust. 

15.  The  Merchants’  House. 

16.  The  Trades  House. 

17.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

18.  The  Glasgow  Parish  Council. 

19.  The  Education  Authority  of  Glasgow. 

20.  The  Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 

21.  The  Lord  Lister  Memorial  Committee. 

22.  The  Editors  of  Newspapers. 

23.  The  Royal  Infirmary. 

24.  The  Western  Infirmary. 
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25.  The  Victoria  Infirmary. 

26.  The  Royal  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women. 

27.  The  Royal  Maternity  Hospital. 

28.  The  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

29.  The  Eye  Infirmary. 

30.  The  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Hospital. 

31.  The  Anderson  College  of  Medicine. 

32.  The  St.  Mungo  College  of  Medicine. 

33.  The  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 

34.  The  University  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 

35.  The  President  of  the  Students’  Representative  Council. 

36.  The  President  of  the  Students’  Union. 

37.  The  President  of  the  Students’  Athletic  Club. 

38.  The  Southern  Medical  Society. 

39.  The  Northern  Medical  Society. 

40.  The  Eastern  Medical  Society. 

41.  The  Partick  Medical  Society. 

42.  The  Govan  Medical  Association. 

43.  The  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Society. 

44.  The  British  Medical  Association. 

45.  The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Branch  of  the  British 

Medical  Association. 

46.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  (Glasgow  and  South- 

Western  Scottish  Branch). 

47.  The  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

48.  The  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses. 

49.  The  City  of  Glasgow  Branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 

50.  St.  Andrew’s  Ambulance  Association. 

51.  Representative  of  the  “Glasgow  Medical  Journal.” 

52.  Representative  of  “The  Lancet.” 

53.  Representative  of  the  “British  Medical  Journal.” 

54.  Matrons  of  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals. 

Service  of  Commemoration. 

Officiating  Clergy: 

Right  Rev.  J.  D.  McCallum,  D.D., 

Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Principal  Clow,  D.D., 

United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Rev.  Lauclilan  Maclean  Watt,  D.D., 

Glasgow  Cathedral. 
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Psalm  23. 

Prayer. 

The  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed.  .  .  .  The 
righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  .  .  .  Their 

glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out.  .  .  .  Their  name  liveth  for 

evermore.  The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom  :  and  the 
congregation  will  shew  forth  their  praise. 

Psalm  103. 

Old  Testament  Lesson.  .....  Isaiah  XXXV. 

Sir  Donald  MacAlister, 

Principal  of  the  University. 

Anthem,  .  .  Psalm  XXXIX,  5-6;  13-15,  .  John  Goss. 

New  Testament  Lesson, . St.  Matthew  V,  3. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Clow,  D.D., 

Principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow. 

Prayer. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  all  who  are  in  suffering  and  sadness — 

all  who  are  broken  in  weakness  and  affliction — whose  strength  has 

© 

gone  from  them,  whose  life  has  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  despair. 
Be  with  all  who  are  in  beds  of  sickness,  knowing  no  hope  of 
restoration,  in  rooms  where  experience  and  art  stand  helpless  of 
remede.  Hasten  the  day  when  the  last  verge  of  the  shadow  that 
saddens  the  heart  of  Love  shall  be  penetrated  by  triumphant 
knowledge — when  the  wise  man’s  brain  and  the  skilled  man’s  hand 
shall  have  attained  the  victory  over  what  breaks  humanity  into 
subjection  to  the  grave. 

We  thank  Thee  for  those  who  spend  and  are  spent  in  the  great 
enterprise  of  faith,  risking  contempt,  and  facing  the  oppositions 
of  rooted  ignorance  and  error :  especially  in  the  great  campaign 
against  suffering  and  death.  And  so  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant, 
Joseph  Lister,  commemorating  now  his  labours  whereby  the  art  of 
healing  stepped  into  a  new  day’s  wonder,  and  sunshine  broke  in 
promise  through  the  passion  of  humanity.  Help  us  never  to  forget 
the  gratitude  we  owe  to  him  ;  and  quicken  us  with  the  remembrance 
of  all  that  he  achieved,  that,  for  all  time,  his  name  may  be  an 
incentive  and  inspiration  to  those  who  follow  in  his  steps. 
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Bless  all  physicians  and  nurses,  and  all  who  try  to  alleviate  distress, 
to  heal  diseases,  and  to  restore  hope  everywhere.  Keep  a  lamp 
burning  to  guide  all  seekers  after  the  secrets  of  life’s  great  mystery. 
Let  Thy  love  be  in  all  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  by  the  firesides 
where  anxiety  has  come  to  dwell.  Pillow  all  mortal  sorrow  on  Thy 
peace. 

Bless  Thou  our  king  and  queen.  Guide  in  the  way  of  light  and  of 
honourable  endeavour  our  nation  and  empire,  this  great  city,  and  all 
who  are  over  us  in  authority.  Bless  our  university,  colleges,  and 
schools,  and  all  who  preside  over  or  teach  therein.  And  may  Thy 
Son’s  Church  be  found  worthy  of  the  witness  of  the  saints. 

Grant  unto  us,  also,  we  beseech  Thee,  a  share  in  the  blessings 
we  pray  for,  that  we  may  live  and  love,  and  be  and  do,  in  everything, 
as  Thou  wouldst  have  Thy  children,  upon  whom  is  written  the  hope 
of  Christ. 

Lord,  hear  our  prayers,  and  grant  us  an  answer  in  Thy  mercy. 
For  Jesu’s  sake.  Amen. 

Hymn. 

Address  :  “  Lister.” 

Rev.  Lauchlan  Maclean  Watt,  D.D., 

Glasgow  Cathedral. 

If  we  could  enter  the  primitive  mind  we  should  be  enabled  to 
realise  in  some  measure  the  significance  of  the  Ministrj^  of  Heal¬ 
ing.  Unspeakable  dismay  mastered  the  strong  man  caught  as  if 
in  the  tightening  grip  of  powers  unseen,  his  hands  and  feet 
helpless  before  invading  weakness,  his  heart  fluttering  among 
unanswerable  questions  in  the  way  of  dread  that  leads 
to  the  Unknown.  Love,  in  the  mist,  always  grows  cold 
as  the  very  dying  themselves,  at  vision  of  inevitable  surrender 
to  the  Shadow  that  obliterates  the  sun,  waiting  beside  the 
door  of  final  things.  And  anguish  of  utter  despair  must  have 
torn  the  childhood  of  the  world  to  see  the  beloved  sicken 
without  remede,  and  the  great  Silence  sink  round  everything. 

The  thought  of  the  multitude  that,  throughout  the  ages, 
have  been  slain  by  ignorance  of  simplest  facts  of  healthful 
circumstance,  gives  poignant  intensity  to  the  bitter  cry  rising 
constantly  to  the  stars,  wailing  over  the  brevity  of  the  flying 
years,  the  swift  measure  of  the  passing  days,  the  solitariness 
of  every  man’s  journey  hence,  the  sorrow  of  the  unrevealed, 
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Is  it  wonderful  that  they  who  ventured  to  relieve  human 
pain,  to  lift  the  burden  of  grief,  or  strengthen  the  afflicted 
towards  even  the  distant  glimmer  of  some  flickering  hope, 
were  naturally  thought  of  as  having  something  of  divinity 
about  them — for  suffering  and  death  are  life’s  sorest  ills,  and 
all  that  overcame  them,  in  how  slight  degree  soever,  were 
deemed  as  of  God  ? 

In  the  dark  days,  and  in  the  twilight  of  History,  those 
who  were  stricken  with  disease,  or  wounded  in  the  incessant 
conflicts  of  feud  and  invasion,  had  little  enough  choice  except 
to  lie  down  and  die.  If,  by  reason  of  strength,  or  the  influence 
of  a  life  lived  under  the  open  skies,  the\^  did  recover,  they 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  times  they  lived  in.  In  some  of 
the  medical  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  us  we 
find  reflected  the  overwhelming  difficulties  which  a  sick  man 
had  to  overcome,  if  he  were  ever  to  get  well  again,  whether 
left  to  Nature,  or  handed  over  to  the  frequently  half-mad 
empirics,  who  pleaded,  for  their  treatment,  the  influence  of  the 
planets,  and  residuary  charlatanries  of  astrology  and  magic. 

Even  up  to  the  time  of  our  fathers,  the  work  of  the  healer 
was  often  but  a  groping  in  the  dark — a  reconnaissance  along 
the  frontier-line  of  a  country  which  kept  its  secrets  folded 
in  an  inscrutable  reticence.  And,  though  the  daring  adventure 
of  Surgery  achieved  much,  yet  it  was  continually  thwarted 
by  life  itself,  which  eluded  inquiry  by  a  shrinking  flight 
deathwards  before  the  seeking  knife.  Without  anaesthetics 
the  shock  of  amputation,  haemorrhages,  and  suppurations, 
made  surgery  a  thing  beset  with  fear,  even  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner  himself ;  while  an  operation  risked  incompleteness, 
and,  indeed,  failure,  from  the  haste  with  which  it  had  to  be 
accomplished. 

Like  the  tender  shadow  of  an  angel’s  wing  came  Chloro¬ 
form,  with  that  touch  of  Lethe  in  which  agony  found  peace 
— a  wedge  of  utter  oblivion  from  which  memory  is  absolutely 
excluded — whereby  a  kind  of  leisure  was  given  to  the  skilled 
hand  and  mind,  in  which  to  track  the  clue  to  its  hidden  source, 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  lair,  and  to  find  the  final  secret, 
if  only  in  part,  in  the  very  citadel  of  life  and  death.  It  was 
like  the  advent  of  the  pity  of  God  into  a  world  of  mortal 
pain  and  dread — as  though  Love,  with  a  lighted  candle, 
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penetrated  and  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  mystery  that 
was  breaking  the  heart  of  man. 

Nevertheless,  there  still  remained,  dogging  the  heels  of 
Knowledge,  the  grisly  fact  of  septic  poisoning,  which  waited 
through  a  few  days’  promise  ere  laying  a  foul  finger  suddenly 
upon  the  healing  wound,  undoing  the  blessed  work,  and 
dragging  into  death  the  hope  that  had  been  whispering  by 
the  pillow  of  the  suffering  soul.  Like  a  ghost  it  haunted  the 
hospital  wards,  and  watched  for  its  opportunity  beside  the 
bed  of  pain.  But,  in  the  fullness  of  Time,  came  Joseph  Lister, 
actively  to  face  that  terror. 

Of  every  true  advent  into  human  perplexities  it  may  be 
truly  said,  “There  came  a  man  from  God.”  For  all  good 
has  there  its  quickening  source.  Joseph  Lister  believed  that; 
and  it  was  with  a  prayerful  heart  that  his  blessed  work 
was  initiated  and  achieved  ever  as  before  the  Great  Spectator. 
In  his  experiments  to  asepticise  the  atmosphere  which  en¬ 
vironed  a  wound,  that  the  germs  which  were  the  enemies  of 
healthful  healing  might  be  destroyed,  he  entered  upon  a  real 
venture  of  faith  which  led  him  far,  setting  himself  upon  the 
side  of  God,  to  barricade  the  track  through  which  disease  and 
death  invade  the  world. 

He  was  misunderstood  because  he  was  not  understood — 
because  Obstinacy  would  not  try  to  understand  him — because  the 
settled  complacencies  of  his  time  felt,  as  with  all  complacencies 
always,  that,  to  expect  them  to  try  to  understand  and  change 
when  anybody  differed  from  them,  was  an  impertinence.  In  a 
superficial  view  it  was  Arrogance  up  against  Experience,  falsely 
so-called,  for  in  all  ages  it  has  been  at  first  believed  that  what 
is  derives  authority  from  what  has  been.  Truth  which  does 
not  move,  stagnates,  and  Error  has  most  frequently  received 
established  sanction  simply  because  it  has  been  permitted  to 
endure.  So,  as  with  every  pioneer,  he  was  an  Athanasius 
contra  mundum — one,  against  a  rooted  world  of  settled  pre¬ 
judice.  But  he  never  wavered.  For  he  believed  in  the  divine 
sanction  of  experimental  inquiry  into  human  necessity — in 
the  authority  of  the  new  against  the  convicted  failure  of  the 
old.  Nothing  can  be  established  against  overthrow  unless  it 
have  fulfilled  good.  There  is  no  righteousness  anywhere,  except 
in  right  achievement, 
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He  was  attacked  with  obloquy  and  cynical  amusement. 
c:  Shut  the  door,  please,”  said  the  moss-grown  humorists  to 
the  student  entering  the  class-room  late,  “shut  the  door, 
lest  Lister’s  germs  come  in  with  you.”  But  the  heart  of  the 
suffering  world  sought  his  help ;  and  Skill,  seeking  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  Victory,  fell  in  behind  him,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  calm  devotion  found  triumphant  hope  and  strength, 
and  perhaps  few,  if  any,  pioneers  ever  saw  so  clearly 
the  full  vindication  of  their  life  and  vision  as  he  did  in  his 
own  day. 

Of  h  is  methods  and  his  treatment  men  of  Science  will 
speak  authoritatively  to-day,  and  in  the  coming  days;  and 
their  words  will  be  recorded  and  read  everywhere.  I  speak 
only  as  one  who  is  interested  deeply  in  him  and  grateful  to 
him,  because  I  have  long  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
sufferings  and  sorrows  of  my  fellow-men,  and  hail  him  as  a 
saviour  of  his  kind.  He  was  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts, 
since  the  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  And,  though  he  did  not 
finally  discomfit  Death,  he  narrowed  the  limits  of  its  realm, 
driving  back  the  frontier-line  which  disease  had  carried 
forward  across  the  ages.  The  discovery  of  anaesthetics  made 
Surgery  truly  possible.  Lister  crowned  it  with  the  certitude 
of  hope.  Through  him  it  secured  its  place  of  right  as  the 
highest  of  the  High  Arts. 

It  was  in  this  city  that  he  began  his  noble  work.  This 
was  the  citadel  of  that  pioneer.  It  was  here  that  his  labours, 
trials,  and  triumphs  were  set  about  first  as  with  the  sanctions 
of  the  divine.  It  was  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  this  place  that 
he  gave  Hope  a  shrine  in  the  midst  of  human  anguish,  setting 
astir  the  quickening  of  a  new  world,  establishing  the  memory 
of  a  splendid  faith  and  sacrificial  service.  Among  the  truly 
great  whom  our  city  has  known  and  forgotten,  or  not  sufficiently 
remembered,  there  can  be  none  with  a  richer  claim  upon  our 
city’s  proudest  remembrance,  and  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
world,  than  Joseph  Lister. 

So,  fittingly,  this  day,  into  this  venerable  place — the  sacred 
heart  of  our  history — we  bring  “  our  offering  meet  ”  of  thanks 
to  God  for  His  gift  of  this  great  benefactor,  the  faithful  and 
unwearying  minister  of  His  love  and  mercy.  May  we  be 
enabled  to  make  his  remembrance  an  inspiration  and  incentive 
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within  our  own  lives,  in  everything,  to  try  to  make  the  world 
a  sweeter  place  for  all  who  suffer  in  it. 

Collect. 

Write  now  upon  our  hearts  afresh,  0  God,  the  resolve  to  follow 
all  good,  in  life  and  thought,  in  deed  and  word,  for  the  uplift  of 
the  world  where  Thou  hast  set  us,  till  our  work  is  finished.  For 
Jesu’s  sake.  Amen. 

Te  Deum  Laudamus,  ....  Villiers  Stanford  (Op.  10). 

Benediction. 

Homage  of  the  Citizens  of  Glasgow. 

The  luncheon  given  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  to  the 
representatives  of  public  bodies  and  scientific  and  medical 
societies  who  took  part  in  the  celebrations  was  held  in  the 
the  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  City  Chambers.  The  Lord  Provost 
(Mr.  David  Mason)  presided,  and  among  those  present  were 
Sir  John  Bland-Sutton,  Bt.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  ex-President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England ;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  D.  McCallum,  Principal  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  Bt. ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Irving  H.  Cameron,  of  Toronto;  Professor  de  Quervain, 
of  Lausanne ;  Sir  Matthew  W.  Montgomery,  Sir  Daniel  M. 
Stevenson,  Bt. ;  the  Rev.  Principal  Clow,  D.D.,  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Smith,  Sir  Frederick  Gardiner,  Sir  Thomas  Paxton,  Bt.; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Maclean  Watt,  Sir  John  Lindsay,  Sir  Charles 
Cleland,  Mr.  A.  Logan  Turner,  President,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh  ;  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  Dr.  R.  M.  Buchanan, 
President,  Royal  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow  ; 
Professor  George  M.  Robertson,  President,  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Ashley  Macintosh,  Aberdeen;  Mr. 
A.  E.  May  lard,  Mr.  G.  H.  Edington,  Professor  Graham  Kerr, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Couper,  M.P. ;  Treasurer  James  Stewart,  Professor 
Emeritus  Murdoch  Cameron,  Professor  Muir,  ex-Bailie  T.  Stark 
Brown,  the  Deacon-Convener  (Mr.  John  Dallas),  Dr.  David 
Murray,  Professor  Munro  Kerr,  the  Dean  of  Guild  (Mr.  Charles 
Ker),  Professor  Hunter,  Professor  Bryce,  Professor  T.  K.  Monro, 
Professor  Teacher,  Professor  Findlay,  Professor  Currie,  Professor 
Archibald  Young,  and  Professor  Peter  Paterson. 
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The  Illustrious  Memory  of  Lord  Lister. 

Sir  John  Bland-Sutton,  Bt.,  proposed  “  The  Illustrious 
Memory  of  Lord  Lister.”  Centenaries  reminded  us,  he  said, 
of  our  predecessors  and  reawakened  our  memories  to  the 
benefits  we  derived  from  their  discoveries.  The  discovery  of 
the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  and  chloroform  eighty  years 
ago  was  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  surgery ;  and  it  was 
common  knowledge  that  twenty  years  later  surgical  operations 
increased  enormously  in  number  in  all  big  cities,  and  post¬ 
operative  sepsis  became  so  common  and  so  mortal  as  to 
threaten  the  extinction  of  operative  surgery  as  an  art. 
Endeavours  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  sepsis  exercised  the 
minds  of  the  greatest  surgeons.  The  principles  underlying 
the  treatment  of  wounds  were  based  on  the  idea  that  festering 
was  due  to  something  which  entered  wounds,  and  the  time- 
honoured  methods  adopted  in  treatment  consisted  in  removing 
any  foreign  body  that  might  be  in  the  wound ;  to  staunch  the 
bleeding,  usually  with  the  aid  of  styptics;  then  close  the 
wound  and  allow  it  to  heal.  The  styptic  might  contain  some¬ 
thing  to  stimulate  the  healing  process.  That  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  wounds  could  be  traced  back  3,000  years ;  it  was  practised 
by  famous  physicians  in  the  Trojan  War.  All  who  were 
acquainted  with  Virgil’s  .Thieid  could  recall  this  stirring 
story: — When  the  hero  iEneas  was  wounded  in  the  thigh 
with  a  dart  the  celebrated  Trojan  physician  Iapyx  came  to 
help  him.  After  some  trouble  the  head  of  the  dart  was 
extracted,  and  Iapyx  instilled  into  the  wound  a  tincture  into 
which  the  Goddess  Venus  added,  unknown  to  the  physician, 
some  juice  prepared  from  the  stalk,  leaves,  and  flowers  of 
dittany  from  Crete.  Suddenly  all  pain  fled  from  the  wound, 
and  all  the  blood  in  the  deep  wound  was  staunched.  MCneas 
soon  recovered  his  vigour  and,  urged  by  Iapyx,  returned  with 
zest  to  the  fight. 

In  1866  a  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary"  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  had  the 
good  luck  to  come  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Lister,  the  Professor 
of  Surgery,  who  treated  the  fracture  on  the  same  principles 
as  Iapyx  treated  MCneas,  but,  instead  of  a  tincture  containing 


Eneas  wounded.  The  physician  Iapyx  extracting  the  head  of  the 
dart  from  the  wound  in  the  thigh  of  the  hero. 


Eneas,  supported  by  his  faithful  friends,  Mnestheus  and  Achates, 
leans  on  his  long  spear.  Ascanius,  his  son,  weeps  as  the 
surgeon  with  coarse  forceps  tugs  at  the  dart.  Venus,  with 
her  face  muffled  in  a  thin  cloud,  pitying  but  triumphant, 
conveys  the  herb  dittany  for  the  tincture  which  heals  the 
wound  and  enables  the  hero  to  fight  again. — AEneas  Ek  :  XII. 
( Mural  painting  from  Pompeii.  Naples  Museum.) 
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dittany,  lie  instilled  into  the  wound  a  solution  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  There  was  nothing  poetical  in  this,  but  the  result 
exceeded  Lister’s  expectation,  for  the  patient  recovered  with 
a  useful  limb.  The  usual  treatment  at  that  time  was  amputa¬ 
tion,  and  even  in  such  an  event  the  patient  often  died  from 
sepsis.  The  successful  issue  in  that  case  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  glorious  edifice 
of  antiseptic  surgery. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  Lister  in  that  instance  was  no 
sudden  inspiration.  When  he  served  as  Syme’s  assistant 
surgeon  in  Edinburgh  in  1856  post-operative  sepsis  was 
endemic  in  every  infirmary  and  hospital  in  the  British  Isles. 
Lister  attributed  sepsis  to  something  which  entered  wounds. 
He  believed  that  putrefaction  was  caused  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  Chemists  believed  that.  Lister  thought  that  sepsis  could 
be  communicated  to  wounds  by  instruments,  sponges,  and  the 
fingers  of  surgeons  and  attendants.  He  devised  means  for 
preventing  infection,  and  selected  carbolic  acid,  at  that  date 
called  creosote,  a  chemical  novelty  used  for  deodorising  sewage, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  agents  of  sepsis,  and  he 
adopted  the  word  antisepsis  for  his  method.  Whilst  Lister 
was  busy  with  these  investigations  Cohn  made  the  important 
discovery  that  yeast  was  a  microscopic  plant,  and  Pasteur 
discovered  that  fermentation  and  putrefaction  were  due  to  the 
action  of  microbes.  Lister  welcomed  Pasteur’s  demonstration 
“  that  putrefaction,  like  other  true  fermentations,  is  caused 
by  microbes  growing  in  the  putrescible  substance.”  These 
brilliant  discoveries  proved  that  the  apparently  dissimilar  pro¬ 
cesses — fermentation,  putrefaction,  suppuration,  and  sepsis — 
were  due  to  the  action  of  minute  living  organisms. 

Pasteur’s  discovery  revolutionised  the  methods  of  the  wine¬ 
press,  brewery,  dairy,  and  sewage-farm  ;  Lister  transformed  the 
methods  of  operative  surgery,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  mere  wound  treatment;  they  had  led  to  extraordinary 
changes  in  surgeons,  hospitals,  and  lying-in  chambers.  All 
great  changes  introduced  into  an  ancient  craft  stir  up  opposition 
and  ridicule.  Some  cautious  surgeons  who  laughed  at  antisepsis 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  method.  Others  who  jibed  went 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  wall.  In  the  face  of  opposition  Lister 
pursued  his  course,  apparently  unruffled.  The  younger 
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surgeons,  enthusiastic  converts,  adopted  his  principles  and 
gradually  introduced  the  methods  of  the  bacteriological 
laboratory,  sterilisation  by  heat.  This  ultimately  became  the 
cult  of  asepsis.  Odoriferous  carbolic  acid  persisted  as  a  memory. 

Since  1900  operative  surgery  had  advanced  with  such  strides 
that  text-books  of  surgery  had  become — like  railway  time-tables 
— useful  only  for  a  season.  Surgical  methods  changed  monthly. 
Operating  theatres,  which  resembled  shambles  in  1860,  were 
replaced  by  rooms  of  spotless  purity  containing  scintillating 
metal  furniture  and  ingenious  electric  lights.  All  concerned  in 
the  operation  were  clothed  from  nose-tip  to  toe-tip  in  sterilised 
linen  garments,  and  their  hands  covered  with  sterilised  rubber 
gloves.  The  patient  was  in  a  sleep  as  deep  as  that  of  Adam 
in  Eden,  and  the  theatrical  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
rhythmical  breathing  of  the  patient,  or  an  occasional  utterance 
from  a  nervous  operator.  Modern  surgery  was  wonderful. 
He  was  trained  in  the  old  school  and  lived  to  revel  in  the 
wonders  of  the  new. 

But  that  was  not  the  end.  The  legitimate  function  of 
surgery  was  the  repair  of  physical  injuries.  We  must  strive 
to  cure  morbid  growths  with  drugs  prepared  by  biochemists. 
We  might  believe  that  chemotherapy  and  physics,  which  had 
furnished  surgeons  with  powerful  and  reliable  remedies,  would 
help  to  deliver  mankind  from  some  of  the  most  distressing  and 
unpromising  operations  of  modern  surgery.  There  were  clear 
signs  of  the  dawn  of  such  an  era.  The  dominating  features  of 
Lister’s  life  were  his  persistent  enthusiasm  and  faith  for  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart ;  and  his  courage  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  and  ridicule  of  contemporary  surgeons  was  beyond 
praise.  The  propagation  of  a  new  gospel,  whether  in  religion, 
science,  or  art,  requires  forceful  disciples.  If  Lister  had  had 
an  apostle  with  the  zeal  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  or  a  disciple  with 
the  eloquence  of  Huxley,  the  Listerian  principles  of  wound- 
treatment  would  have  been  universal^  accepted  before  1900. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  Lord  Lister  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
living  to  see  his  principles  accepted  by  surgeons  throughout 
the  world.  The  bronze  figure  of  Lord  Lister  in  Kelvingrove 
Park  exemplified  his  steadfastness  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth ; 
the  granite  block  which  supported  it  was  typical  of  the  firm 
foundation  on  which  his  discovery  rested.  The  monument  was 
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an  expiessive  tribute  to  the  great  surgeon,  whose  influence 
would  remain  as  long  as  surgery  was  practised  as  an  art,  and 
the  conquest  of  sepsis  would  continue  to  be  a  blessing  on 
every  race  of  mankind. 

The  toast  was  honoured  in  silence. 

The  Medical  School  of  Glasgow  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
A.  Logan  Turner,  M.D ,  F.R.C.S.Ed.,  President  cf  the  Royal 
College  of  Su  rgeons,  Edinburgh. 

Principal  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  Bt.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.D, 
in  leply,  aftei  referring  to  the  Medical  School  of  Glasgow, 
its  size  and  increase  in  growth,  said— The  motto  of  the  Glasgow 
School  is  “  Science  with  practice.”  Neither  is  complete  without 
the  other,  and  to-day  we  call  to  mind  that  it  was  Pasteur’s 
science  combined  with  Lister’s  practice  that  transformed  the 
surgery  of  the  world.  It  transformed  first  the  surgical  wards 
of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  from  the  abode  of  peril  and 
pestilence  and  death  into  the  abode  of  hope  and  healing  and 
life  that  we  now  see.  From  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 
now  again  fully  re-established  as  a  Clinical  School  of  the 
first  order,  the  blessing  spread  to  the  hospitals  of  other  cities 
and  other  lands,  and  all  mankind  is  to-day  united  in  acclaiming 
the  birthday  of  the  benefactor,  whose  untiring  devotion  to 
the  improvement  of  surgical  practice,  and  whose  unfaltering 
faith  in  science  made  the  Medical  School  of  Glasgow  the 
seed-bed  of  a  mighty  harvest  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
In  the  name  of  all  my  colleagues  of  every  Faculty,  School, 
and  Hospital  in  Glasgow,  now  working  together  in  harmonious 
emulation  for  the  repute  of  the  Medical  School  and  the 
promotion  of  sound  professional  education,  inspired  by  Lister’s 
ideal,  and  encouraged  by  Listers  example,  to  prove  themselves 
not  unworthy  of  the  heritage  he  left  us,  I  offer  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and 
this  sympathetic  company  of  well-wishers,  our  deepest  and  very 
cordial  thanks. 

“The  Corporation  of  Glasgow”  was  proposed  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Buchanan,  President  of  the  Royal  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  in  most  eloquent  terms,  with  many 
references  to  the  work  of  the  Corporation  in  the  furtherance 
of  public  health. 

The  Lord  Provost  replied. 
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Ceremony  in  Kelvingrove  Park. 

An  impressive  ceremony  took  place  in  the  afternoon  when 
representatives  of  various  bodies  visited  Kelvingrove  Park  and 
paid  homage  to  the  memory  of  Lister  by  placing  floial  tiibutes 
on  his  statue.  First  came  the  Lord  Provost  (Mr.  David  Mason), 
who  placed  a  beautiful  wreath  at  the  base  of  the  statue  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  the  citizens.  Principal  Sir 
Donald  MacAlister,  who  walked  at  the  head  of  a  long  line 
of  scarlet-gowned  representatives  of  the  Universities,  peifoimed 
a  similar  office  in  name  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Then 
followed  the  placing  of  wreaths  by  representatives  of  the  Loyal 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow;  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh;  the  I  acuity  of  Procurators, 
Glasgow;  the  British  Medical  Association;  the  Koyai  Infiimaiy, 
Glasgow  ;  The  Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow;  and  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  Before  taking  their  departure  the 
party  stood  with  heads  uncovered  in  front  of  the  statue  for 
a  few  moments  in  silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great 

surgeon. 

Memorial  Tributes  by  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  company  was  received  by  the  Principal  in  the 
Bute  Hall.  Academic  dress  gave  colour  and  brilliance  to 
the  scene,  while  the  high  merit  of  the  speeches  lent  distinction 
to  a  memorable  occasion. 

Sir  DONALD  MacALISTER. 

It  is  my  privilege,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  University, 
to  offer  a  grateful  welcome  to  the  guests  who  to-night  join 
with  us,  Lister’s  contemporaries  and  Lister’s  heirs,  in  celebrating 
his  hundredth  birthday,  and  in  common  with  the  whole  world 
offering  our  tribute  of  blessing  and  honour  to  his  venerated 
name.  By  four  days  we  anticipate  his  actual  centenary,  but 
I  do  not  apologise  for  that.  It  is  fitting  that  Glasgow,  which 
saw  the  first  beginnings  of  his  beneficent  labours  in  the  Regius 
Chair  of  Surgery  out  in  the  wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
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should  give  a  lead  to  other  cities  and  universities  in  voicing 
his  praise. 

Here  he  sowed  the  rich  harvest  which  all  mankind  has 
reaped  and  is  still  reaping.  Here  in  ground  that  was  not 
without  its  thorns  and  stones,  lie  planted  in  faith  the  seed 
which  has  multiplied  an  hundredfold  in  every  region  of  the 
earth  where  the  art  of  healing  is  practised  with  knowledge. 
Here  he  elaborated  with  patience,  and  with  conviction  that 
his  foundations  were  well  and  truly  laid  on  the  bedrock  of 
scientific  truth,  the  method  of  treatment  which  transformed 
surgery  from  a  perilous  adventure  into  a  safe  and  saving 
intervention  in  aid  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae. 

And  note  that  Lister’s  innovation  did  much  more  than 
ensure  the  clean  healing  of  such  wounds  as  accident  or  the 
merciful  knife  indicted  under  the  limitations  to  which  surgery 
was  then  subject.  He  dispelled  what  were  regarded  as  the 
inevitable  dangers,  not  of  the  operating-table,  but  of  the  ward 
set  apart  for  recovery.  He  brought  hope  of  healing  to  old 
regions  that  were  too  often  but  valleys  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  But,  in  addition,  he  opened  up,  like  a  surgical 
Columbus,  whole  continents  for  surgical  exploration  and 
life-saving  endeavour.  The  surgeons  of  his  day  knew  well 
that  in  the  brain,  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  limb-joints, 
the  seeds  of  death  and  disablement  might  be  lurking,  and 
in  due  time  would  bear  their  fatal  fruit.  If  onty  these  weeds 
could  be  extirpated  in  time,  life  and  health  might  still  be 
saved.  But  to  the  pre-Listerian  operator  these  regions  were 
barred,  as  by  a  flaming  sword — the  deadly  sword  of  septic 
inflammation.  The  needful  operation  might  be  dared  in  half 
despair,  but  none  was  so  bold  as  to  promise  either  to  himself 
or  to  his  patient  that  recovery  would  ensue.  Lister  turned 
aside  and  quenched  the  flaming  sword,  and  to-day  the  village 
doctor  in  the  cottage  home,  the  ship-surgeon  in  a  tossing 
cabin,  can  venture  into  the  arcana  of  our  frame  with  hope 
and  confidence,  and  snatch  a  life  from  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  the  work  of  Lister  will  be  rehearsed 
in  many  lands  and  in  many  tongues.  Of  our  guests  here  many 
will  proceed  to  other  centres  to  take  part  in  these  commemorative 
festivals,  where  testimony  will  be  borne  to  the  vast  sweep 
of  Lister’s  discoveries,  and  of  their  influence  on  the  relief  of 
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human  suffering.  These  guests  and  delegates  will  be  able, 
by  reason  of  this  our  slightly  ante-natal  commemoration,  there 
to  testify  also  that  in  Glasgow,  where  Lister’s  revolution  was 
cradled,  the  inheritors  of  his  teaching  were  the  first  to  raise 
the  chorus  of  thanksgiving  and  veneration  in  this  centennial 
year ;  that  here  in  the  city  of  which  he  was  a  freeman,  and 
in  the  University  in  which  he  first  held  a  professorial  chair, 
his  name  and  fame  are  cherished  with  pride  and  enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

In  the  halls  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  are  set  up  the 
memorial  images  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  and  of  human 
civilisation  whereof  we  make  our  special  boast — Adam  Smith, 
James  Watt,  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Lister,  these  four:  but  the 
greatest  of  these,  for  us  here  and  now,  is  Lord  Lister. 

Sir  HECTOR  CLARE  CAMERON. 

The  opening  and  often-quoted  words  of  the  beautiful  44th 
chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus  in  the  Apocryphal  Scriptural  Writings 
are  these : — “  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fathers 
that  begat  us,”  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  invitation  the  whole 
world  is  now  celebrating,  or  preparing  to  celebrate,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Lord  Lister’s  birth.  Such  an 
exercise  of  hero  worship  is  not  an  unwholesome  practice, 
and  its  reflex  effect  on  those  of  us  who  remain,  and  especially 
on  those  who  are  still  in  their  youth  and  early  manhood,  with 
its  love  of  emulation,  cannot  fail  of  being  salutary. 

But  why  select  Lister  for  this  unprecedented  honour?  What 
is  there  in  his  life-work  and  its  consequences  that  warrants 
such  a  universal  and  unanimous  acclaim  ?  Did  he  add  to 
the  armamentarium  of  Surgery,  or  to  its  usefulness  as  a 
beneficent  art?  Yes,  but  many  others  have  done  the  same. 
Was  he  a  more  deft  operator  than  others?  Many,  I  believe, 
were  more  skilful  exhibitors  of  what  I  may  call  surgical 
carpentry. 

The  reason  that  he  has  been  selected  is  that  by  his  genius 
he  introduced  an  absolutely  new  era  of  Surgery,  changing  its 
character  from  the  very  bottom  upwards.  That  word  era  is 
very  difficult  of  definition.  We  use  the  word  vaguely  often, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  Heathen  or  the  Christian  era  of  a 
country.  Carlyle  states,  somewhere  in  his  writings,  that  our 
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clocks  strike  to  tell  us  that  one  hour  is  finished  and  another 
will  immediately  succeed;  but  he  adds  that,  in  Time’s 
Horologe,  no  hammer  peals  through  the  world  when  there 
is  a  change  from  era  to  era. 

When,  many  years  ago,  a  great  French  surgeon,  Dr.  Lucas 
Championniere,  stated  that  there  were  onlv  two  eras  in 
i  surgery  -that  before  Lister  and  that  after  him — everyone 
recognised  the  absolute  truth  of  the  pronouncement.  He 
accomplished  that  which  all  the  centuries  that  preceded  him 
had  failed  to  do.  Championniere  came  to  Glasgow  in  1868 
when  a  very  young  man,  and  when  I  was  assistant  to  Lister. 
He  stayed,  if  I  remember  aright,  in  the  city  for  some  weeks, 
and  was  a  daily  attendant  on  Lister’s  practice.  He  visited 
him  again  on  more  than  one  occasion,  at  his  work  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London.  He  became  a  keen  believer  in  the 
treatment  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  it  in  France.  He 
was  ultimately  a  surgeon  of  the  old  Hotel  Dieu,  and  succeeded 
in  changing  the  character  of  his  wards  by  abolishing  the 
sepsis  and  its  consequences,  which  formerly  decimated  the 
patients  who  had  been  operated  upon,  or  who  had  been 
admitted  suffering  from  accidental  wounds. 

3  isitor  came  to  Glasgow  in  the  following 

year,  Dr.  Warren  Collins  of  Boston.  He  had  graduated  at 
Harvard  three  years  previously,  and  had  since  been  studying 
in  London  and  the  great  medical  schools  of  the  Continent. 
About  two  years  ago  he  wrote  me  in  the  following  terms: _ 

“I  have  always  looked  upon  the  circumstances  of  my  visit 
to  Lister  in  1869  as  of  peculiar  interest.  After  studying 
Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  great  sources  for  three  years,  I 
was  confronted  with  a  new  doctrine,  which  necessitated  a 
complete  revision  of  Medical  Science.  It  was,  as  it  were, 
like  suddenly  stepping  out  through  a  door  from  an  old  era 
into  a  new  one,  but  the  change  came  slowly.  .  .  .  The  old 
generation,  meanwhile,  has  passed  away  and  a  new  one  imbued 
with  a  new  doctrine  has  come  to  take  its  place.” 

This  was  the  revolution  seen  at  an  early  period,  and  recog¬ 
nised  almost  at  sight,  by  two  particularly  well-educated  young 
foreigners.  Since  those  days,  great  and  constant  progress  has 
been  made,  until  now  the  avoidance  of  sepsis  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  in  all  wounds  is  a  matter  fully  understood  by  every 
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surgeon.  No  human  mind,  however,  can  compute  the  pains 
which  have  been  relieved,  the  lives  which  have  been  saved, 
or  the  tears  which  have  been  averted. 

Before  coming  to  Glasgow,  in  1860,  Lister  had  made  a  long 
and  patient  study  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  wounds, 
and  was  convinced  that  they  were  due  in  some  way  to  noxious 
influences  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Everyone  at  that 
time  believed  with  Liebig,  that  they  were  brought  about  by 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air.  Having  had  his  attention 
drawn  to  certain  papers  recently  published  by  a  French 
chemist,  named  Pasteur,  proving  completely,  as  it  seemed  to 
Lister,  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  atmosphere  depended,  not 
on  any  of  its  gaseous  constituents,  but  on  minute  organisms 
suspended  in  it,  which  owe  their  energy  to  their  vitality, 
and  are  abundantly  present  in  or  on  everything  with  which 
the  atmosphere  comes  into  contact,  this  gave  him  the  scien¬ 
tific  clue  to  the  line  of  treatment  he  began,  and  which  has 
worked  the  beneficent  revolution  that  has  taken  place.  Lister 
always  publicly  confessed  with  gratitude  the  debt  he  was 
under  to  Pasteur,  and  these  two  great  men  continued  a  fast 
friendship,  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Pasteur.  As 
Clifford  Allbutt  happily  says— “  Though  Lister  saw^  the  vast 
importance  of  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  he  saw^  it  because 
he  was  wTatching  on  the  heights  and  wTas  watching  there  alone. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  which  I  should  like  to  refer 
to.  It  is  Lister’s  interest  in  youth,  and  the  power  of  accurate 
observation  which  it  frequently  shoves.  When  contemporaries 
and  colleagues  were  cold  or  condemnatory  in  their  criticisms, 
he  often  expressed  his  confidence  that  his  students  would 
learn  and  spread  the  truth.  “  I  have  always  had  youth  on 
my  side,”  he  used  to  say. 

At  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  (1902)  wTho 
had  awarded  him  the  Copley  Medal  at  a  meeting  earlier  in 
the  day,  he  w^as  called  upon  to  reply  for  the  medallists.  He 
said  that  “  he  had  often  thought  that  if  he  did  deserve  any 
credit,  it  was  at  the  time  when,  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  principle  on  wLich  he  acted,  and  persuaded  also 
of  the  enormous  importance  to  mankind  of  being  able  to 
carry  out  that  principle  in  practice,  he  worked  for  years 
with  exceedingly  little  encouragement  from  his  professional 
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brethren.  There  were,  however,  two  great  exceptions — his 
father-in-law  and  his  students.”  His  biographer  adds — “  He 
was  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  early  Glasgow  days  before  his 
fame  had  spread  into  foreign  countries.” 

When  at  last  God  smote  him  and  he  fell,  it  is  my  belief 
that  he  threw  his  torch  to  the  youth  and  vigorous  early 
manhood  of  the  world.  They  tell  us  that  the  next  victory 
of  Medicine  will  be  the  discovery  of  the  cause  or  causes  of 
cancer,  that  awful  pestilence  that  still  “  walketh  in  darkness.” 
On  this  research  the  eyes  of  thousands  throughout  the  world 
are  bent.  Our  own  city  is  not  idle  or  lukewarm  in  the  matter, 
and  I  would  appeal  to  those  who  engage  in  this  holy  crusade 
to  emulate  Lister  in  his  transparent  truthfulness,  his  modesty, 
his  avoidance  of  contentiousness,  his  perseverance  and  patience. 
Do  not  work  for  the  hope  of  wealth — seek  that  if  you  must 
elsewhere— nor  for  Fame:  “She  comes  unlooked  for  if  she 
comes  at  all.”  Work  with  the  hope  of  lessening  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  of  defeating  the  common  enemy, 
who,  at  this  moment,  in  every  civilised  country  in  the  world, 
is  the  very  Captain  of  Death. 


Sir  GEORGE  T.  BEATSON. 

Medicine  has  its  calendar  of  the  names  of  men  who  have 
become  illustrious  by  their  services  to  humanity,  and  those 
who  stood  out  most  prominently  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  Sir  James  Young  Simpson,  Louis  Pasteur,  and  Lord 
Lister.  They  were  a  great  triumvirate,  and  it  was  to  them 
that  modern  surgery  owed  its  two  great  advances—  anaesthesia 
and  the  antiseptic  system.  When  Lister  came  to  Edinburgh 
as  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  he  had  three  objects.  The 
first  was  to  improve  his  antiseptic  technique,  the  second  was 
to  extend  the  field  of  operative  surgery,  and  the  third  was 
to  convince  the  medical  profession  that  his  antiseptic  teaching 
was  sound.  This  last  object  was  necessary,  for  Lister  found 
that,  though  working  among  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  his 
Edinburgh  surgical  colleagues  had  the  same  scepticism,  the 
same  hostility  to  the  germ  theory  and  to  his  teaching  that 
he  had  encountered  in  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  had  always  had 
an  ample  supply  of  the  “  odium  medicum  ”  and  the  antiseptic 
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controversy  was  carried  on  with  considerable  acrimony  and 
vigour.  It  was  in  1870  that  I  entered  as  a  medical  student 
at  Edinburgh,  when  the  great  topic  of  conversation  was  germs 
or  no  germs.  In  1871,  1872,  and  1873  I  worked  under  Lister 
as  his  dresser,  clerk,  and  house  surgeon,  and  thus  had  the 
good  fortune  to  learn  the  principles  of  antiseptic  surgery  at 
the  fountain-head.  Through  the  dim  vista  of  those  now  long- 
vanished  years  I  can  still  vividly  recall  Listers  active  and 
robust  frame,  his  handsome  face,  with  its  lines  of  tenderness 
and  thought  \  and  still  remember  him  as  a  bold,  resourceful 
surgeon,  a  brilliant  operator,  and  a  man  of  unflinching 
determination.  Like  the  British  soldier,  who  would  never 
acknowledge  defeat,  Lister  faced  courageously  every  difficulty 
and  overcame  it,  and  it  was  by  this  spirit  that  lie  eventually 
accomplished  the  task  that  he  had  set  himself  to  carry  through, 
so  that  in  the  fullness  of  his  years  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  system  adopted  all  over  the  world,  and  his  genius 
and  worth  universally  recognised.  To  work  under  Lister  was 
a  privilege  and  a  happiness,  and  one  could  not  but  share  in 
his  enthusiasm  and  be  attracted  by  his  kindly  nature.  He 
was  never  ruffled,  he  was  always  the  dignified,  courteous 
English  gentleman.  Modesty  was  Listers  chief  characteristic. 
He  never  cared  to  be  in  the  public  gaze.  The  TJmveisity  had 
done  well  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  his  birth,  and 
thus  to  remind  them  what  Lister  had  done  for  mankind. 


Professor-Emeritus  MURDOCH  CAMERON. 

People  have  no  idea  of  the  awful  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  days  when  Lister  practised  at  the  Glasgow  Loyal  Infirmary. 
Just  opposite  the  Infirmary,  at  the  junction  of  Stirling  Street 
and  Castle  Street,  were  three  wooden  erections— shops.  Below 
them— just  like  an  underground  railway— was  a  piggery ! 
In  it  were  anything  up  to  twenty  pigs,  and  to  9  dow 
them  one  required  the  light  of  a  candle.  Down  below  one 
walked  in  about  a  foot  of  muck.  That  was  one  aspect  of 

the  Infirmary’s  insanitary  vicinity. 

In  those  days,  too,  there  was  no  sanitary  accommodation 
for  the  working-class  houses— nothing  but  big  covered  ashpits, 
which  were  emptied  every  three  months. 
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Typhus  raged  in  the  city.  In  1870  1  visited  for  the  parish 
doctor  (Dr.  Walker)  and  found  in  a  room  and  kitchen,  the 
grandfather  dead  from  typhus  fever  in  his  coffin;  the  father 
lying  on  a  sofa  with  typhus;  the  mother’s  sister  in  the 
kitchen  bed,  and  three  children  on  a  shake-down  on  the  floor, 
all  down  with  typhus;  the  mother  also  sickening.  I  thought 
I  was  sure  to  take  it,  and  for  many  mornings  my  first  visit 
was  to  the  mirror  to  have  a  glance  at  my  tongue  and  to  take 
my  pulse.  However,  I  did  not  fall  a  victim.  And  yet  when 
Lister  preached  the  use  of  antiseptics,  and  the  value  of 
cleanliness,  he  was  laughed  at  and  scorned. 

Some  of  the  wards  in  the  Infirmary  smelt  awful,  but  many 
of  the  staff  saw  nothing  wrong  with  them.  To  illustrate  how 
people  were  quite  well  pleased  with  their  own  particular  wards, 
Lister  used  to  tell  this  story  : — 

"A  boatman  was  sailing  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
towards  Edinburgh,  when  there  approached  another  scow 
laden  with  manure.  Leaning  on  his  helm,  the  boatman,  as 

he  scented  this,  exclaimed  —  ‘Oh,  sweet  Edinburgh  I  smell 
thee  noo  !  ’ ” 

People  simply  refused  to  use  antiseptics  in  these  days,  and 

were  very  dogmatic  about  it.  That  was  the  spirit  Lister  had 
to  contend  with. 

But  he  was  a  man  of  wide  and  human  sympathy.  I 
remember  one  occasion  when  his  horses  bolted  in  the  Infirmary 
Square  and  dashed  into  an  area  in  front  of  the  surgical 
building.  The  coachman  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  died, 
and  such  was  the  deep  sympathy  which  Lister  felt  for  that 
man  that,  when  he  came  to  speak  about  the  incident  to  his 
students,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  class.  Lister  was 
beloved  by  his  students.  They  knew  the  sincerity  of  the 
man,  and  realised  the  tender  and  true  pity  he  had  for  his 
dead  coachman. 

Lister  also  took  a  great  interest  in  his  pupils.  At  the 
International  Congress  in  Berlin,  where  5,000  doctors  were 
gathered,  he  came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  had  met  the 
President.  When  I  replied  that  I  had  not,  he  at  once  led 
me  away  in  search  of  the  President,  and  to  him  I  was 

introduced.  Not  many  men  in  Lister’s  position  would  have 
taken  the  trouble. 
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To  impress  on  his  students  the  value  of  fresh  air  and 
cleanliness,  he  used  to  get  his  students  to  visit  patients  in 
the  country,  because  he  thought  they  would  improve  quicker 
there  with  the  antiseptic  treatment  than  in  the  wards  of 
the  Infirmary. 

There  was  no  fever  hospital  in  those  days,  a  block  in  the 
Infirmary  being  set  aside  for  typhus  patients.  On  a  Sunday 
you  would  see  crowds  of  people  collected  in  Vicars  Alley, 
which  ran  from  Mill  Road,  at  the  beginning  of  Alexandra 
Parade,  down  the  back  of  the  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Infirmary 
to  the  Cathedral.  These  were  people  anxious  to  see  stricken 
relatives. 

Doctors  wore  celluloid  cuffs  to  keep  their  shirt  sleeves 
clean.  Cutlers  were  busy  sharpening  instruments  in  the 

theatre  just  before  operations.  Now  everything  is  changed. 
All  instruments  are  thoroughly  sterilised.  If  one  falls  to  the 
floor  it  lies  there.  If  a  nurse  leaves  the  theatre  for  a  moment, 
she  must  thoroughly  scrub  her  hands  when  she  returns.  And 
all  this  the  result  of  Lister’s  discoveries.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
teaching  and  its  results,  it  was  difficult  to  get  some  people 
to  believe  in  it. 

I  was  the  first  doctor  in  Britain  to  perform  a  certain 
operation  successfully,  simply  because  of  Lister’s  discoveries. 
Thirty  previous  operations  had  been  fatal  because  of  the 

want  of  antiseptics,  and  the  whole  staff  opposed  me  when 
I  told  them  what  I  was  going  to  do.  Within  half  an  hour 
it  was  all  over.  I  was  asked  never  to  do  another,  and  I 

would  have  100  per  cent  of  successes.  But  I  had  a  run 

of  about  ten  without  a  death.  I  happened  to  lecture  in 
Birmingham  on  this  operation,  and  as  a  result  received  a 
letter  of  congratulation  from  Lord  Lister,  which  I  have  now 
framed. 

In  1870,  Lord  Lister’s  fame  had  travelled  far.  I  was  in 
New  York  that  year,  and  visited  Bellevue  Hospital.  When 
the  doctors  learned  that  I  was  one  of  Lister’s  men  they 
gathered  round  me,  and  for  two  hours  I  was  explaining 
Lister’s  system— a  system  which  has  revolutionised  medical 
practice  throughout  the  world. 
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clock  and  porch,  which  was  an  addition,  as  were  also  the  connecting  gangways  to  the  East  House 
(in  Lister’s  time  the  Fever  Hospital),  which  was  built  in  1832.  Lister’s  male  accident  ward  was 
on  the  ground  floor  to  left  of  porch;  the  female  ward  was  on  first  floor  to  right  of  clock. 
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Professor  IRVING  H.  CAMERON,  of  Toronto. 

Professor  Cameron  delivered  an  address  dealing  with  the 
differing  receptions  accorded  to  Lister  in  America  on  his  two 
visits — the  first  made  when  he  was  fighting  the  cause  of 
antiseptic  surgery,  and  the  other  when  he  came  in  triumph 
in  the  year  he  demitted  the  office  of  the  presidency  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Professor  ARCHIBALD  YOUNG. 

The  part  allotted  to  me  in  this  evening’s  programme  is 
a  very  simple  one,  namely,  to  offer  for  your  acceptance  a 
resolution  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  who  have  told  us,  each  in  his  own  way,  what  they  knew 
of  Lister  the  man,  and  Lister  the  surgeon. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  this  has  been,  indeed, 
a  memorable  day — a  day  that  is  destined  to  live  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  commemoration 
of  one  of  our  greatest  heroes. 

In  the  morning  we  began,  as  well  we  might,  by  assembling 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow,  and  there  we  gave  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  God-given  life  and  the  God-blessed 
labours  and  achievements,  of  the  master.  Later  in  the  day, 
the  civic  head  of  this  city,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
its  corporate  and  communal  activities,  extended  to  us,  and  to 
the  cause  we  celebrate,  the  customary  civic  recognition.  In  the 
afternoon,  many  of  us  betook  us  to  the  quiet  spot  in  the 
West-End  Park,  where  Lister  sits  contemplative,  there  to  lay 
our  floral  tributes  at  his  feet.  And  the  sun  shone  down  on  us 
as  we  did  so.  Now,  in  this  quiet  evening  hour,  we  have  come 
together  again  at  the  call  of  our  Alma  Mater — the  fond  mother 
whom  we  all  love — to  signify,  with  her,  our  homage  to  the 
memory  of  him  who  was  one  of  her  greatest  sons. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  this  pleasant  evening  function  has 
been  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  this  memorable  day.  I  believe  that  its  chief  interest,  its 
greatest  value,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  privileged 
to  hear — from  some  of  the  men  who  actually  knew  Lister,  who 
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learned  from  him  in  the  years  gone  by,  who  were  friends 
of  his,  who  worked  with  him,  and  who  have  often  spoken  to 
him — something  of  what  he  was  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  surgeon. 

Sir  StClair  Thomson,  in  an  address  given  by  him  a  year 
or  two  ago,  in  America,  quoted  from  Browning  those  lines, 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  friend  of  his  who  had  actually 
met  and  spoken  with  Shelley — 

“  And  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain,  and  did  he  stop  and 
speak  to  you, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ?  How  strange  it  seems 
and  new.” 

The  speakers  of  this  evening  have  helped  us  all,  I  am  sure, 
to  “  see  Lister  plain.” 

To  me  it  has  fallen  the  duty — it  is  also  a  great  privilege — 
of  asking  you  to  accord  your  grateful  thanks  to  each  and  all 
of  them. 

Dr.  Irving  Cameron  has  travelled  far  to  lay  his  personal 
tribute  on  the  shrine,  and  with  it — indeed,  embraced  within 
it — the  tribute  of  all  his  professional  brothers  overseas.  Most 
of  us  are  aware  with  what  readiness  and  facility  our  friends 
from  overseas  trot  around  the  globe.  Distance  does  not  readily 
affright  them,  nor  fatigue  appal.  But  I  am  very  sure  that 
never  did  Dr.  Irving  Cameron  cross  the  sea  more  willingly", 
or  upon  a  quest  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  than  now,  when 
he  has  come  to  do  honour  to  the  great  master.  Glasgow 
greatly  appreciates  his  presence,  and  the  message  he  has 
brought. 

Sir  George  T.  Beatson,  sprung  from  our  sister  School  of 
Surgery  in  Scotland,  and  associated  there  with  Lister  and  his 
work,  as  dresser  and  as  resident,  has  lived  most  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life  in  this  western  city,  and  has  identified  himself  with 
its  life  and  with  its  interests.  He  has  been  loyal  to  the  Glasgow 
School,  though  not  originally  of  it.  To  him  I  personally^  owe 
much,  both  for  personal  kindness,  and  for  valued  advice  and 
training.  You  have  heard  to-night  what  he  has  had  to  tell 
us  of  his  great  master,  and  y7ou  will  be  anxious,  as  am  I, 
to  accord  to  him  your  grateful  thanks  for  his  presence  and 
for  his  wonderful  speech. 
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Professor  Murdoch  Cameron,  student  of  Lister,  and  ever 
holding  him  in  reverence,  has  given  us  to-night,  in  his  character¬ 
istic  way,  some  of  his  recollections  of  his  great  teacher.  Even 
in  his  retirement,  we  think  of  him  still  as  one  of  the  living 
links  with  the  great  spirit  we  commemorate  to-day.  We  thank 
him  for  his  presence  and  for  his  testimony. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Sir  Hector  Clare  Cameron — 
without  whose  presence  this  assembly  would  have  been  in  some 
measure  a  failure,  and  whose  presence  has  made  it,  indeed, 
complete  we  hail  him  as  the  Nestor  of  Surgery  in  Glasgow. 
He  has  been,  and  remains,  friend  to  all  of  us.  All  the  world 
knows  how  nobly  and  how  loyally  he  served  the  master,  and 
how  he  has  promoted  his  teaching  and  practice  throughout  his 
whole  life.  In  making  our  tribute  to  Lister,  the  great  master 
surgeon,  may  we  not,  surely,  conjoin  with  it  at  the  same  time 
our  homage  to  “  the  beloved  disciple  ”  ? 

It  is  at  once  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to  ask  you  to  accord, 
in  the  usual  wray,  your  grateful  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  who 
have  addressed  us,  and  with  them  you  will  surely  include  also 
Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  our  great  Principal,  who  has  presided 
over  this  meeting,  and  who  introduced  the  evening’s  proceedings 
wnth  the  felicitous  address  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
expect  from  him. 


ALEXMACPc’UGALL 


